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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 28, 29 and 30, 1921. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 27 to Mareh 5, 1922. 

Federation of Illinois Colleges, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Monday and Tuesday, February 20 
and 21, 1922. Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 

This month we publish reports of two division meet- 
ings, and several other such reports will follow in the 
next two issues. We hope our members will read these 
reports, and particularly the resolutions adopted so as to 
keep informed upon what other teachers are thinking 
about. This will ‘‘encourage good-fellowship and unity 
of thought and action,’’ as our Constitution expresses it. 


A very important factor in the success of any school 
is the mutual understanding and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of parents and teachers. Therefore, the part of this 
magazine devoted each month to the Illinois Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations is a real contribution to 
education m Illinois. Mrs. Harry R. Detweiler of 
Aurora is our associate editor having charge of this de- 
partment for this year and deserves much credit for con- 
tributing her time and work in this capacity. 


Secretary Arthur H. Chamberlain of the California 
State Teachers’ Association reports that the C. S. T. A. 
has employed a paid secretary for twelve years, that his 
present office force consists of twelve workers besides 
himself, and that their annual budget is $65,000. We 
take off our hat to the C. S. T. A. and graciously admit 
that Illinois still has something to learn. 


The secretary of the State Teachers’ Association here 
records his acknowledgment of the receipt of a diploma 
from the National Education Association certifying that 
the I. S. T. A. is affiliated with the N. E. A. This diploma 


is headed, ‘‘CHARTER AFFILIATED STATE ASSO- 
CIATION,’’ and reads as follows: 

This certifies that the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is an affiliated State Association in the National 
Edueation Association of the United States and as such 
is a State Unit entitled to representation in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and to all rights and privileges guar- 
anteed by the Charter and By-Laws of the National 
Edueation Association. 

Dated June 1, 1921. 

Frep M. Hunter, 
President. 

J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary. 


The N. E. A. is making an earnest effort to enlist 
the co-operation of all state and local organizations of 
teachers and to build up a strong and effective national 
organization, which will really be a federation of these 
state and local organizations. Almost every week the 
secretary of the I. S. T. A. receives enthusiastic letters 
from President Charl. O. Williams, Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree, Field Secretary Hugh 8S. Magill, or Editor 
Joy E. Mofgan, outlining plans for the next meeting of 
the N. E. A., for building up our organizations, for co- 
operation, or for promoting the passage of the Towner- 
Sterling bill. Two recent plans should be passed on to 
our readers: Miss Williams informs us that she will 
present at the Boston meeting next July two State 
Banners,—one to the State having the largest enrollment 
in the N, E. A. in proportion to its population, and the 
other to the State having the largest enrollment in its 
own State Teachers’ Association in proportion to its 
population. Why cannot Illinois capture both these 
banners? 

The N. E. A. recommends a ‘‘budget plan’’ for the 
payment of organization dues by teachers. This plan 
in brief is to have the secretary of each local unit collect 
the dues of the local, state and national organizations 
and to make monthly reports of names of members and 
remittances of dues to the three different unit organiza- 
tions. The N. E. A. offers to furnish the blanks necessary 
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to carry out this plan. We recommend that delegates 
to our next Representative Assembly study this plan as 
it is published in full on pages 119 and 120 of the Sep- 
tember Journal of the N. E. A., for they may be asked 
to consider it. 


‘‘The Essentials of Democracy’’ published last month 
has attracted much attention and caused some instruc- 
tive discussions. We believe that declaration by the 
N. E. A. Couneil is destined to become a classic. It is 
the expression of the fundamental principles of our ideal 
American social and political system. But we respect- 
fully claim that it is only a development of a definition 
of democracy published in The Illinois Teacher three 
years ago, which was as follows: ‘‘Democracy means 
equality,—equality of rights, of privileges, of opportuni- 
ties, of duties and responsibilities in proportion to abili- 
ties, and of compensation from society in proportion to 
service rendered to society ; and it means also the general 
diffusion among the people of the knowledge, morality, 
idealism, and spirit to make this equality actual and 
effective.’’ 


John W. Davis, director of the bureau of attendance, 
New York City, believes that poor shoes and clothing and 
physical and mental defects are among the causes of 
truancy. In a recent report he says: ‘‘Of 5,100 truants 
examined in 1920, more tham 4,000 were found to have 
physical or mental defects. * * * One of the first things 
we do for many truants is to get them good shoes; for 
many a child is kept from school by real self-respect for 
fear the other children will jeer at his apperance.”’ 

But in many districts here in Illinois no attempt is 
made to enforce the attendance laws or to learn why 
children are absent; and too many children are out of 
school to eare for smaller children, to husk corn, to run 
errands, or for no reason whatever except they do not 
eare to go, although they are not defective nor without 
shoes and clothing fit to wear to school. The legislature 
made a mistake in defeating the bill to provide definitely 
for a county attendance officer in each county to work 
under the direction of the county superintendent of 
schools. Illinois suffers a great loss every year through 
the provision of schools for children who do not attend. 
We believe that this loss would more than pay for an 
attendance officer in every county ; or, to state it another 
way, county attendance officers would more than pay 
for themselves in increased school attendance. But they 
were opposed largely on account of the increased ex- 
pense. It seems that some men, who would have con- 
vulsions if a threshing machine let ten per cent of their 
wheat go through into the straw-stack, are not in the 
least disturbed if their school has enrolled only seventy 
or eighty per cent of the children legally required to 
attend regularly. We can not show these men how to 
eat education or sell it by the bushel ; therefore, we must 
have officials to enforce the compulsory attendance law. 


At the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club held in 
Peoria last month, the topic for a half-day discussion 
was, ‘‘ How to Pull Illinois Out of Twenty-fourth Place.’’ 
Four or five of the best schoolmasters of the state began 
their talks by declaring that they had doubts whether 
Illinois is as low as twenty-fourth place in real educa- 
tional efficiency, but they all admitted that it should rank 
higher than it does even by our own tests. Some of the 
suggestions for improvement were as follows: Have 
better-trained teachers ; raise the requirements for enter- 
ing the teaching profession; enforce the attendance 
law; begin our next legislative campaign this year; in- 
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crease or modify our high-school courses so more pupils 
will want to attend; a more sincere and earnest co-opera- 
tion of all branches and departments of public educa- 
tion ; consolidation of country school districts; more and 
better supervision of country schools to be brought about 
largely by providing the county superintendents with 
more assistance ; centralizing the authority and responsi- 
bility of school administration, management and super- 
vision. 


Numerous requests are coming to the secretary for 
printed copies of the proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association last December. For 
the information of those interested, we will state that 
these proceedings are now being printed and that we 
hope to distribute them before the next annual meeting. 
The secretary had the usual trouble in collecting some 
of the addresses and reports that were to be included in 
the proceedings; but he completed this work about May 
20 and turned the copy over to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on May 25. There is really little use 
for us to hurry about a state printing job before July 
in a legislative year, since there is a great deal of print- 
ing to be done for the legislature and it is difficult to get 
any attention paid to other work. The Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction turned the job over to the State 
Superintendent of Printing about June 1, and he sent 
it to the State Reformatory at Pontiac on June 17. But 
the printing job at the Reformatory has proceeded very 
slowly. Your secretary has written urgent requests for 
an éarly delivery; but the only result obtained so far 
is a notification that a car of needed paper was some- 
where on the way, that the presses would be started on 
the job some time in October, and that they would ‘‘make 
shipment at the earliest possible date.’’ Since the sec- 
tions of the state meeting have been discontinued, the 
proceedings for our next meeting will be much less vol- 
uminous. Possibly next year it may be well to publish 
the proceedings in The IWinois Teacher and thus relieve 
the State of the great burden of printing them. 


The inconsistency of the arguments against a large 
state school fund by some of its opponents casts doubt 
on their sincerity. For instance, one subordinate state 
official persistently called the attention of some legisla- 
tors to the large excess of the amount paid into the fund 
from their counties over the amount distributed back 
to those counties; and he also told the legislators from 
some of the poor counties with many children that they 
ought to have ‘‘state aid’’ to help them keep their schools 
up to at least a reasonable minimum standard.. But he 
did not explain to the legislators from the rich counties 
how this state aid was to be obtained without taxing 
those rich counties. Officials of this type are careful 
not to talk to representatives from both kinds of counties 
at the same time. A senator at one time cited a very 
wealthy country district that had a very low local school 
tax rate and few children in its one-room school that 
received nearly $100 from the state school fund; and 
then he dramatically declared that this district did not 
need one cent of state funds and that he would not vote 
for senate bill No. 75 because it would tax the whole 
state to give further aid to such districts. But he after- 
ward became-a strenuous supporter of the ‘‘ Hicks bill,’’ 
which would contribute $150 or $200 of state funds to 
the district cited and to every other similar one. Verily, 


_ the reasoning of some politicians is past understanding 


when they want to defeat a meritorious measure. But 
the desperate methods necessary to defeat senate bill 


’ 
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No. 75 prove that the idea of a large state school fund 
is growing and becoming popular in Illinois. 


FIRST MEETING OF SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 


The new Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A. held 
its first annual meeting at Lawrenceville, October 13 and 
14. This division consists at present of the counties of 
Crawford, Lawrence, Wabash, Clay, Richland and 
Edwards. These counties contain only about 800 teach- 
ing positions, but there were a few over 800 member- 
ships enrolled. We believe this new division has the 
highest percentage of enrollment of all the divisions. 

The officers for this year who were responsible for the 
success of this first meeting were as follows: H. W. 
Hostettler, Olney, President; G. O. Lewis, Flora, Vice 
President; Mary E. Smith, Lawrenceville, Secretary ; 
Grant Balding, Albion, Treasurer; and the Executive 
Committee consisting of George W. Brewer, Chairman, 
Louisville, J. F. Nuttall, Robinson, and R. R. Denison, 
Lawrenceville. The secretary, Miss Smith, sends the 
following report: 

The exeellent program was carried out just as 
planned. Its leading features were the music by the 
pupils of Bridgeport and Lawrenceville; the president’s 
address by H. W. Hostettler ; ‘‘ What is Education For,’’ 
Dr. George R. Grose, President of DePauw University ; 
‘‘The Burden of Our Schools,’’ Dr. George M. Potter, 
President of Shurtleff College; ‘‘What Shall We Do 
Now,’’ Dr. L. C. Lord, President Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ College; ‘‘The Plans, Purposes and Methods of the 
I. S. T. A.,’’ R. C. Moore; and ‘‘The Mind of Shakes- 
peare,’’ Bishop W. A. Quayle. Two sections, high school 
and grade school, each held two sessions, at which there 
were interesting discussions of live questions and topics. 

At the business session, Friday, October 14, the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution and by-laws sub- 
mitted to the divisions for their consideration were unan- 
imously ratified. Lawrenceville was again chosen as the 
place of meeting and the date is to be October 14 and 
15, 1922. 

The resolutions committee consisting of Rex N. Dale, 
O. L. Boekstahler and Annie Foster submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted : - 

Whereas, This first meeting of the Southeastern Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association has 
been featured by such a remarkable attendance, such an 
able body of instructors, and such an admirable spirit 
of good-fellowship as to make it a success even beyond 
the hopes of those who planned the new association ; 

Be It Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
and thanks to the able body of instructors, who have 
given us such practical and inspiring talks; 

To the citizens of Lawrenceville, who have so hos- 
pitably opened their homes for our entertainment and 
comfort ; 

To the Chamber of Commerce and its able secretary, 
Mr. R. S. Jones, who have placed their office, care and 
time at our disposal in such a manner that ‘‘we really 
have liked Lawrenceville’’ ; 

To the trustees of the M. E. Church and to the Board 
of Education of the Lawrenceville Township High 
School, who have contributed in no small way to the 
success of our meeting by providing places of meeting; 

To the Lawrenceville and Bridgeport township and 
grade schools for their various entertaining numbers; 

To the officers of the organization and the efficient 
executive committee, who with no funds at their disposal 
have so ably planned and initiated this organization and 
program ; and 
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To the teaehers themselves, who have manifested their 
loyalty by their attendance and support. 

The officers elected for the year 1922 are as follows: 

President—Grant Balding, Albion. 

Vice-President—John Nuttall, Robinson. 

Secretary, Ina Rogers, Lawrenceville. 

Treasurer, Edwin Ashbaugh, Lawrenceville. 

Executive Committee—M. Z. Beanblossom, Chm., 
Lawrenceville, (to serve one year); Charles Beasley, 
Allendale, (to serve two years) ; H. W. Hostettler, Olney, 
(to serve three years). 

Members of State Committees — Appropriations, 
A. W. Montgomery, Albion; Legislation, G. O. Lewis, 
Flora; Resolutions, Annie Foster, Olney. 

Delegates and alternates to the Representative As- 
sembly of the State Association, December 28-30, 1921: 

Delegates—Rex Dale, Flora; J. B. Bell, Olney; 
Harvey Price, Mt. Carmel; F. A. Shepherd, Belmont; 
Mabel Judy, Lawrenceville; O. B. Mount, Robinson; 
A. E. Libke, West Salem ; Mary E. Smith, Lawrenceville. 

Alternates—M. B. Coker, Louisville; R. O. Bateman, 
Calhoun; J. R. Kelley, Keensburg; Flora Seibert, Mt. 
Carmel ; Earl Fribley, Sumner; O. C, Bockstahler, Pales- 
tine; Mrs. T. H. Shepherd, Browns; A. F. Miller, St. 
Francesville. 

Section Officers—High School: President, E. W. 
Martin, Mt. Carmel; Vice-President, Vance W. Swinson, 
West Salem; Secretary, Mary Eshelman, Lawrenceville. 
Grade School: President, J. B. Bell, Olney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. E. Allen; Secretary, Edith Brookhart, Law- 
renceville. 


WESTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its thirteenth annual meeting at Gales- 
burg on October 13 and 14. Over 1,800 members were 
enrolled and most of them were in attendance. Some 
of the high spots of the program were as follows: The 
musie under the direction of Professor W. F. Bentley 
of Knox Conservatory of Music; ‘‘Some Present Day 
Problems of Secondary Education,’’ Frank G. Pickell, 
Cleveland Public Schools; ‘‘Socializing the Teacher,’’ 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Junior College, Kansas City; ‘‘The 
Obligation the Individual Owes Society,’’ and ‘‘The 
Nature and Ministry of Literature,’’ H. W. Shryock, 
President Southern Illinois State Normal University ; 
‘*Fairy Tales, Why and Which,’’ Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, Francis Parker School, Chicago ; ‘‘Good Coun- 
try Schools,’’ Hugh A. Bone, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; and a report of the committee on revaluation 
and reorganization of the high school curriculum and 
its discussion by the high school section. 

This Division ratified the amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the State Association that were 
submitted to the divisions this year, and voted to con- 
tribute $200 to the legislative fund of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

The resolutions committee, consisting of W. P. 
Morgan, A. E. Hubbard and T. W. Everitt drew up and 
submitted the following resolutions, which were adopted 
by the Division : 

We recognize the unlimited benefit that has come 
to our profession by the recent unusual increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries. We also recognize the grave danger now 
threatening such salaries because of financial conditions 
in this country. We therefore recommend better prepa- 
ration in our ranks to warrant a continuance of the pres- 
ent salaries rather than a reduced scale of salaries such 
as is proposed in other professional vocations. 
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We wish to express our appreciation of: First, the 
work of the President and Executive Committee in se- 
curing the excellent material and making the fine ar- 
rangement for this program; second, the work of Pro- 
fessor Bentley in co-operation with the local colleges 
for the general music and special numbers provided 
for this program; and third, the work of the local mem- 
bers of this division in the arrangements for this meeting. 

We wish to indorse the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Association for the legislation they 
secured at the hands of the 51st General Assembly in 
behalf of education in this state, and we admonish them 
to continue in the furtherance of such legislation. 

We advise that the present emergency certificate be 
abolished and the high school prerequisite for entrance 
upon an examination for a teachers’ certificate be in- 
creased to four years of accredited work. 

We regret that the bill providing for the better quali- 
fication of teachers failed in the last General Assembly 
in this state, and we recommend that such a bill be pre- 
sented to the 52nd General Assembly and pushed to 
passage. 

We unqualifiedly re-endorse the principles of the 
Smith-Towner bill now known as the Towner-Sterling 
bill and pledge our renewed efforts for its passage by the 
present Congress. 

We stand for a complete recodification of the school 
eode in keeping with modern school management, both 
financial and administrative. 

We wish to suggest the advisability of a reception 
committee, local or otherwise, to meet the incoming trains 
carrying members to our meetings to the end that they 
may be advised as to registration and directed as to 
means of reaching the meetings. 


The officers elected for the year 1922 are as follows: 
President—S. D. Faris, Carthage. 
Vice-President—B. E. Decker, Macomb. 
Secretary—Myrtle T. Simmons, Monmouth. 
Treasurer—W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 
Executive Committee—David P. Hollis, Chm., Ma- 
comb; R. V. Cordell, Lewiston; A. L. Beall, Media. 
Members of State Committees — Appropriations, 
T. W. Everitt, Bushnell. Legislation, G. W. Gayler, 
Canton. Resolutions, F. W. Phillips, Monmouth. J. F. 
Wellemeyer, Quincy, was appointed on the committee on 
resohutions for the year 1921 to take the place of J. I. 
Lynch, who has left the state. 


Delegates and Alternates to Representative Assem- 


bly of the State Association Meeting, December 28-30, 
1921: 

Delegates—Caroline Grote, Macomb; R. G. Smith, 
Rushville; W. P. Morgan, Macomb; J. H. Steiner, 
Quincy; T. W. Callihan, Galesburg; G. W. Gayler, 
Canton ; Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling; F. M. Winbigler, 
Monmouth; H. D. Hoover, Carthage; S. D. Faris, 
Carthage; A. E. Hubbard, Biggsville; R. H. Malcomson, 
Quincey, 8S. E. LeMarr, Abingdon; 8. F. Bonney, Quincey ; 
Charles Decker, Wethersfield ; Calvin L. Cain, Rushville ; 
J. F. Reeves, Avon. 

Alternates—E. E. VanCleve, Macomb; J. G. Maroe, 
Rushville, B. E. Decker, Macomb; Edith Hall, Quincy ; 
G. G. Lafferty, Knoxville; P. H. Hellyer, Lewiston ; C. D. 
Howk, Rushville; L. L. Caldwell, Monmouth; Q. R. 
Reedy, Hamilton ; B. I. Hoskinson, Augusta; A. L. Beall, 
Media; G. C. Stickney, Ursa; Marie B. McCabe, Abing- 
don; Johanna Shanahan, Quincy; Charles Bruner, 
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Kewanee; Albert Holmes, Mt. Sterling; C. C. Me- 
Cormick, Bardolph. 
It was decided to hold the meeting of 1922 at Gales- 
burg. 
i Cuartes M. Guia, 
President. 
Myrtie T. Simmons, 
Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The September number of The Illinois Teacher con- 
tained a statement of the amounts received by the I. 8. 
T. A. as special contributions from some of the divisions 
to the legislative fund. Since that report other divisions 
have sent in contributions as follows: 

Lake Shore Division 

East Central Division : 

These are quite liberal appropriations considering the 
number of members of the two divisions named. The 
divisions are showing their appreciation of our recent 
legislative campaign in a very substantial way. 


WHAT IS A TRAINED TEACHER? 


Part (A) or tHe Report or THE I. 8. T. A. ComMITTEE 
ON THE PROBLEMS OF TEACHER TRAINING 


Three factors contribute to the accomplished teacher, 
natural aptitude, education, experience. We still hear 
much of the born teacher, but in teaching, as in all other 
callings, native talent is developed by studies and per- 
fected by experience. 

We use the term teacher-training, because we recog- 
nize that teaching is an art in which skill is to be 
acquired rather than a science of which knowledge is to 
be gained. Yet we think all of us would rather use the 
broader term, the education of the teacher, which implies 
a rational art resting upon scientific principles and a 
larger play of individual initiative. 

What should this education include? As a basis 
there should be a liberal high-school education with chief 
emphasis laid upon English, the natural sciences, and 
the social sciences, with due attention to music, drawing, 
and handwork. The professional education should in- 
clude: 

1. A study of how children learn, with especial 
attention to the relation of sense-perception to imagina- 
tion, to conception and judgment; the relation of atten- 
tion to interest, of interest to knowledge, the motor- 
tendency of ideas as revealed in imitation, the laws of 
habit formation, the feelings and sentiments as creating 
desire and moving the will. (Psychology). 

2. .A study of the principles of teaching, of class- 
room procedure, as observed in superior teachers and 
justified by psychological laws. (General Method). 

3. <A study of the school, its structure and admin- 
istration as the organized instrument of education. 
(School Management). 


4. An inquiry into educational aims, and the fune- 
tions of the various studies, school exercises, and school 
appliances as factors in the development of the child, 
and the realization of our educational ideal. (Principles 
of Education). 

5. A study of the various historic systems of na- 
tional education; the work of educational reformers, of 
the origin of the forms, methods, maxims, and studies 


, that prevail in our schools. (The History of Education). 


6. A re-examination and reorganization of the 
branches to be taught from the standpoint of the develop- 
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ing interest and aptitudes of the child. (Special Meth- 
ods). 

7.’ Further practice in the schoolroom arts—draw- 
ing, construction, singing, reading, writing, and public 

——to improve the teacher’s personal skill, to 
afford a better example for imitation, and to enable him 
the better to teach others. (The School Arts). 

8. Studies in sociology, economies, history, and 
literature, subjects for grown-ups, that will minister to 
the deepening interests of the teacher’s life, and promote 
his insight into the aims and problems of education. 
(Cultural Studies). 

9. Observation and discussion of skilful teaching, 
and inereasing participation by the young teacher under 
sympathetic guidance and constructive criticism of his 
lesson planning, and of his conduct of the various types 
of recitations, to the end that correct teaching habits 
may be formed. His voice, position, manner, dress, 
should be, if necessary, objects of friendly criticism. If 
‘he repeats answers, tolerates slovenly or lazy attitudes in 
himself or his pupils, is inaccurate in speech or written 
work, or permits these things in his classes, if he is neg- 
lectful of the physical condition of his pupils, or fails 
to adjust himself to individual needs or peculiarities, if 
his own lessons and assignments are not carefully pre- 
pared and fairly well executed, he still needs the help 
of the supervising critic. (Practice Teaching). 

10. Personal contact with skilful teachers, men and 
women of fine personality, of high character and con- 
secration, through whose inspiration and leadership the 
young teacher may be stimulated to a resolute endeavor 
to attain the highest possible excellence. 

These are some of the chief lines along which the pro- 
fessional education of the teacher moves—an education 
that begins in the teacher-training institution and which 
should continue until he enters upon his pension—his 
final reward in the temporalities of this world. 





/ ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of National Congress of Mothers, 
i Mrs. Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor i 





THE VALUE OF THE PARENT-TEACHER CLUB 
TO THE TEACHER 


Once upon a time there lived a man who expressed 
a violent dislike for his neighbor. ‘‘I absolutely hate 
him,’’ he said. ‘‘Hate him?’’ exclaimed his wife. ‘‘How 
ean you hate him? You don’t know him!’’ ‘‘I’m aware 
of that,’’ the man answered ; ‘‘that’s the reason I hate 


Apply this idea to the relation between parent and 
teacher and you have the best reason in the world for 
the organization of a Parent-Teacher Club. In organiz- 
ing such a club, you will bring together the persons most 
interested in the life of the child and they will be given 
the opportunity for acquaintance. The friction often 
existing between home and school will disappear. When 
we know persons, we do not hate them. 

I was pleased the other day to hear from a substitute 
in our schools, her impression of our club, which she had 
attended while taking the place of an absent teacher. 
‘“*Why,’’ she said, ‘‘it seemed just like a party. The 
mothers came in their best gowns; the teachers, too, had 
dressed up for the afternoon. After the program, we 
drank tea together and had such a good time. I didn’t 
realize how pleasant the mothers could be.’’ 
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In an ancient school book may be found a song en- 
titled: Why Don’t Parents Visit the School? When I 
was a child, we used to sing it. But the parents never 
came. If they had, I’m sure some things would have 
been different. How can a mother allow her child—the 
very best thing she possesses—to be for six hours a day, 
ten months of the year, in the charge of a person whose 
face even she has never seen? That is what used to be. 
But now the lack of interest is the exception rather than 
the rule. Mothers look forward to a certain Wednesday 
in the month. The meeting convenes at half past three, 
but they come early, drop into the room in which sits 
Mary, and hear her take her part with the others. After- 
ward, teacher and mother come up together to the 
meeting. 

Some schemes are used, of course, to stimulate this 
school visiting. For two years our club offered a picture 
to the room which brought the most mothers. Another 
time the prize was a beautiful silk flag. That gathered 
in many who had no telephones, helped form the habit, 
and was perfectly legitimate. Two meetings during the 
year are usually held in the evening, with some good 
community singing, a forcible speaker who will appeal 
to the Daddies, and coffee to drink instead of tea. At such 
times our club has been known to wheel the piano into 
the hall, find a player and then have an impromptu 
dance. Thus the fathers also get acquainted. 

As to what the organization has done for us, one 
should only look back through the reports of past years 
to appreciate the power to boost which a successful 
Parent-Teacher Club possesses. In one way and another 
hundreds of dollars have been raised and spent for the 
good of the school. Usually at the first meeting in the 
fall, a sum of money—from ten to twenty-five dollars— 
is voted to be placed in the hands of the Principal ‘‘for 
playground equipment or anything else for which she 


-may see fit to spend it.’’ Last year at a cost of seventy- 


five dollars, a stereopticon was installed for the use of 
the geography classes, and scales for weighing the chil- 
dren, were purchased. 

In all welfare projects we depend upon our club. If 
it is ‘‘ Just One Day’’—the time on which we make our 
annual donation to the Detention Home—a committee 
of mothers appears to list the gifts brought. When the 
day for the vegetable exhibit comes around, our helpers 
are there to act as judges and award the prizes furnished 
by the club. If it is a baby-weighing day, the members 
are found waiting to do their part. A drawer in the 
Principal’s desk is usually full of old soft cotton cloth, 
furnished by the club and used by the kiddies in the 
place of forgotten kerchiefs. Reference to the minutes 
of past meetings shows how a dental clinic has been 
backed and how the project of employing a school nurse 
was petitioned and boosted until the dream became a 
reality. 

When in 1920 it came time for an election to guar- 
antee a raise in teachers’ salaries, who stood back of the 
teachers in their campaign? The Parent-Teacher Club 
—fathers and mothers alike—trained to new ways of 
thinking by their close relation with the schools. And 
the result? The small, unimportant minority vote cast 
by those whose interest in the schools was nil except as 
they mourned the raise in taxation. 

Shall the Parent-Teacher Clubs be eontinued? We'll 
say so. May they live long, and flourish in the future as 
they have in the past, that the teachers may rise up 
always as now and call them blessed. 

Nancy L, Huu, Principal, 
Oak St. School, Aurora. 
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In District No. 2, four counties (Lake, McHenry, De- 
Kalb, and Kane) had a Parent-Teacher section upon 
their programs for their annual county institutes this 
fall. In Kane County, the Home Bureau, of which Miss 
Myrtle Weldon is in charge, is co-operating in many 
ways with the Parent-Teacher work, calling upon the 
District organizer for conferences and frequent program- 
talks. All this augurs well for the children in this part 
of the state. V. H. D. 


A GOOD RECORD 


Superintendent H. Ambrise Perrin of the Jackson- 
ville schools makes the following report of the present 
activities of the 71 graduates of the high school there 
last year: 


SO GED. ss ondione ap neha ve 00 esas 33 
ka bumastanyiasecdesscvegpeneducoan 9 
Working in Jacksonville..........0....0005: 12 
WOR GEOUWMETS ons ct ccemccccscrdcese 6 
aad 0.200 danithou tad owanes Uheeekaeses 1 
MT i wees Ap ahadeddiane <> “eas eae nan ke 4 
POOR NOS oe yh cach navees bee cong esnnedsae 6 


This shows that 46 per cent of last year’s graduating 
class are now in advanced schools. This is a very high 
percentage as compared with all high school graduates, 
but it represents a condition for which Jacksonville is 
particulary noted. 

The high school this year is housed in a new build- 
ing that is said to be one of the most perfect in the 
United States. ' 


A COLLINSVILLE DEMONSTRATION 


The various business, professional and social organi- 
zations of Collinsville planned and carried out a three- 
day Fall Festival in that city about October 1. There 
were various entertainment features such as parades, 
exhibits, contests, ete. But the feature of special interest 
to teachers was the school parade on the last day. 

It seems that the Collinsville schools are badly 
crowded and need additional buildings. So the school 
board, the teachers and the children used their festival 
parade as a means of informing the people of the district 
of the conditions and of making a plea for their im- 
provement. The Collinsville Herald says that this was 
‘‘the largest school parade ever held in Collinsville and 
was one of the main features of the festival.’’ The chil- 
dren carried banners, some of which read as follows: 
‘““We Need More Room,’’ ‘‘We Need a New School 
Building,’’ ‘‘We Go to School in a Cellar,’’ ‘‘Do You 
Think Enough of Us to Give Us a New School ?’’, ‘‘ Just 
Like the Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe: We Grow 
Not Only Mentally, But Also Physically ; We Need More 
Room,’’ ‘‘Kids Uber Alles! Where Do We Go from 
Here ?’’ ‘‘243 Seats Divided by 370 Kids Equals What?’’ 
The football team marched in uniform behind a banner 
that read, ‘‘All Dressed Up and No Place to Play! 
Give Us a Gym and Athletic Field.’’ 

There were also ten cleverly composed banners giving 
an outline of the history of schools in Collinsville. The 
first one read: ‘‘Log School on Peter Casterline’s place, 
one mile west of town, 1804-1805. First in Madison 
County. Teacher, James Bradbury. Hurrah for 
James!’’ The last was prophetic rather than Léstorical: 
‘‘New Township High, 1922. Capacity, 600. Vote YES.’’ 

We shall watch with interest how the good people of 
Collinsville respond to this demonstration. 
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IGNORANCE OF PRINCIPLES 


All well ordered national, business, family and indi- 
vidual life is founded on sound principles and estab- 
lished truth. Human experience, recorded, collected, 
classified and studied, has pointed the way to later 
generations. History, science, politics, sociology, all 
have contributed to the demonstrations—tribal, national, 
communal and personal—which have sifted basic truth 
from the shifting sands of surmise, opinion, prejudice, 
selfishness and opportunism. 

The world has learned during thousands of years of 
war and peace, of experiments and failures, of gains and 
losses, the things that are true and the ideas that are 
false. That is, the intellectual world has learned them; 
but the majority have not. Ignorance still controls them 
and leads them into error and loss. But ability, talent, 
gifts, when found in men, must be fortified by correct 
principles or they are wasted. This is true in church 
and state, business and profession, in the home, every- 
where. 

Whence the need for perpetual education and the fact 
that even the principles of human liberty exemplified 
in a free government of the people are not safe unless 
constantly supported by education. ‘‘We must educate 
or we must perish”’’ is true not only of government, but 
of all harmonious and progressive institutions, of in- 
dustry, of business, of labor, of law and of order. Igno- 
rance is to social progress and prosperity what weeds are 
to a garden. It is, therefore, of universal importance 
that sound principles of government, of religion, of 
morality, of home life, of business, be taught in season 
and out. All our troubles—physical, political, domestic, 
communal—have their origin in ignorance of some vital 
principle. When, therefore, false beliefs and fool theo- 
ries thrive, we may be sure education has been neglected 
and that ignorance seeks to take the throne. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
September 28, 1921. 


VALUE OF EDUCATION TO THE FARMER 


CoLLEGE TRAINING IS WortH NEARLY A THOUSAND 
Douuars A YEAR TO MippLe WEsT FARMERS 


That a college education is the best investment a 
young farmer can make is shown by investigations in 
various agricultural regions of the country, reported by 
the University of Missouri Bulletin. Not only do the 
results show that a college graduate makes more money 
than a common-school graduate, but that a high-school 
graduate also has a monetary advantage in proportion. 


Of tenant farmers in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, it 
is shown that the labor income of the man with a high- 
school education averages $526 more than that of the 
man with only a common-school education. A further 
increase of $453 is earned by the man with a college 
education, making the difference in labor income of the 
common-school graduate and that of the college graduate 
$979. Approximately the same result appears from a 
survey of the incomes of 635 Kansas farmers. 

Of 409 farmers in Nebraska, those who had attended 
high school made 32.1 per cent more than those who had 
had only a common-school course. Men who attended 
eollege make 19.7 more than the high-school men, giving 
the college man an advantage over the common-school 
man of 51.8 per cent. 


School Life. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
concluded to take an interest in school affairs. A 
pamphlet has recently been issued by the National Cham- 
ber to its hundreds of constituent organizations calling 


upon them to ‘‘aid actively in bringing the local public _ 


schools to a high plane of effectiveness.’’ It is announced 
that this pamphlet will be followed by four others, en- 
titled: Building and Equipment; Health and Physical 
Education; The Teacher; Laws and Administration. 

Here are some facts that have been discovered by the 
National Chamber and included in the first pamphlet: 

Out of every hundred pupils who enter public schools, 
only fifteen get through high school and fewer than three 
finish eollege. 

More than five million persons, three million of whom 
are native born, over ten years of age, can neither read 
nor write the simplest words. 

It has been estimated that four times that number 
can not read a newspaper or write a letter. 

Illiteracy is costing the United States $825,000,000 
annually, through accidents and inefficiency. 

There are more than thirteen million foreign born 
in the United States today, five million of whom can not 
read or write the English language and two million of 
whom are illiterate. 

At least 40 per cent of our elementary school classes 
are so large that the individual child can not be given 
necessary care and personal instruction. 

The average child enrolled in the public schools at- 
tends 120 days during the school term, or about three- 
fourths of the time. Absence costs the United States 
$195,000,000 annually. 

About 125,000 teachers, out of a total of 650,000, 
leave the profession annually and their places are filled 
by inexperienced people. 

The percentage of men teachers in the United States 
has fallen from 43 per cent in 1880 to 20 per cent in 
1916, and 16 per cent in 1918. 

The public schools of the United States cost about 
$760,000,000 a year. 





All this reminds us of our efforts here in Illinois to 
get the State Chamber of Commerce to support our legis- 
lative campaign this year. The Illinois Chamber pro- 
fessed great interest in our problems, appointed a 
committee on education, and signified an intention to 
co-operate with our organization in promoting good 
school legislation. Its leading members admitted that 
the solution of our problems would require more revenue ; 
but it steadfastly’ refused to endorse senate bill 75 pro- 
viding for $20,000,000 a year to the state school fund. 
The State Chamber of Commerce, its educational com- 
mittee, and several of its constituent local chambers were 
addressed by such speakers as Wm. B. Owen, W. W. 
Lewton, R. C. Moore, and J. O. Engleman, all of whom 
produced unanswerable argument and made strong pleas 
for support for a large state fund. But the State Cham- 
ber refused this support, and thereby implied opposition 
to it. 

We welcome the campaign for better schools inaugu- 
rated by the National Chamber of Commerce and hope 
it will produce good results. But there are two sim- 
ple propositions we would like to impress upon this great 
commercial organization, and we hope it will remember 
them during the campaign : 

1. The fundamental purpose of the public school is 
to develop human beings into healthy, happy, intelligent, 
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moral citizens, and not merely into efficient industrial 
units. Let us, if possible, avoid a conflict between com- 
mercial ideals and educational ideals. 

2. More and better schools will cost more money, It 
is not fair to demand a large increase in the efficiency of 
teachers’ work and of the schools in general and at the 
same time deny and withhold the means to produce that 
efficiency. 


THE COST OF WAR AND EDUCATION. 


A press report dated at Washington, July 7, giving 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as authority, says that 
the total receipts by the government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 was $4,593,933,248, of which $3,212,- 
713,489, was derived from income and profit taxes. The 
statement was based on collectors’ telegrams of June 30, 
and. it was said it might be necessary to make some slight 
changes. Illinois contributed to this amount a total of 
$387,763,982, of which $260,300,282 was collected from 
ineome and profits. This shows that Illinois ranked third 
among the states in amount and contributed a little over 
12 per cent or about one-eighth of the total. 

Another bureau of the Federal government says that 
93 per cent of the national income is paid for past wars 
and preparation for future wars. This means that IIli- 
nois last year raised for war purposes about five times 
as much as she raised for public education by both state 
and local taxation. And this means that, if it were not 
for the selfish greed of the great war-making interests 
and the ambitions of kings and kaisers, we could spend 
two or three times as much money as we do for educa- 
tion and still save an enormous amount. 


EDUCATION IN MINING COMMUNITIES. 


The General Assembly in 1919 provided for an immi- 
grants’ Commission in the Department of Registration 
and Education. This commission consists of the di- 
rector of that department and four other members, and 
its purposes as provided by law are: 

‘*1. To make a survey of the immigrant, alien born 
and foreign-speaking people of the State, and of their 
distribution, conditions of employment, and standards 
of housing and living. 

**2. To examine into their economic, financial and 

legal customs, their provisions for insurance and other 
prudential arrangements, their social organization and 
their educational needs; keeping in friendly and sym- 
pathetic touch with alien groups and cooperating with 
state and local officials and with immigrant and related 
authorities of other states of the United States.’’ 
_ Bulletin No, 2 of that commission has been issued, 
and contains a report of the ‘‘educational needs’’ of 
immigrant and mining communities as found by the 
commission, together with recommendations as to how 
to meet these needs. This report is interesting to teach- 
ers, since it is authorized by a state commission not of 
our profession and since it deals with a problem for 
whose solution we asked a large state school fund this 
year. 

In speaking of the great amount of adult illiteracy in 
mining towns, this report says: 

‘‘The important fact which emerged from this study 
was not so much the numbers who are still separated 
from us by language barriers but the almost complete 
lack of provision which has been made for the removal 
of that barrier In one of the larger towns in 
which there is an unusually high per cent of Americans 
it seems as though surely the educational needs could be 
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met by the community, but school officials pointed out 
what seemed to them insuperable difficulties in offering 
opportunities ‘for the foreign-born men and women to 
learn English. None of the schools were conveniently 
located or equipped for an adult school, there was no 
money to pay the teachers, and it was felt the teachers 
ought not to be asked to volunteer their services.’’ 

Here are a few quotations from that part of the re- 
port dealing with ‘‘ Educational ata canee tan for Chil- 
dren :’ 

**In addition to the almost total lack ‘of educational 
facilities for adults, most of the mining towns and camps 
of the southern counties do not offer children what we 
should regard as an American standard of education. 
The miners and the miners’ wives of Williamson and 
Franklin counties complained again and again of the 
poor schools the children attended. The cause was usu- 
ally a lack of funds. The schools are largely supported 
by local taxation; the miners have little accumulated 
wealth to tax; the mines are usually located outside the 
school districts in which the miners and their children 
live, so the mines are taxed for the such smaller school 
population of a rural district. Some of the towns have 
special difficulties. For example, in Freeman, a town 
which is partly in Franklin and partly in Williamson 
county, the only school is on the edge of the settlement 
on the Franklin county side. This means a two-mile walk 
to school for many of the children. The parents com- 
plained that this is too far for the little children to go, 
particularly in winter and during muddy weather. The 
dirt road becomes almost impassible during some seasons 
of the year; the only alternative is what is regarded as 
a dangerous road around a mine switch. The Italians 
also complained that they were particularly apprehensive 
abouf the moral safety of the older girls, as the school 
was located in the woods and there was not proper super- 
vision during recess. But even worse than the long walk, 
overcrowded classes await the Williamson county chil- 
dren when they reach the school. Last year there were 
three teachers, and one of them had 105 pupils. The 
school term was seven months. The children, nearly all 
foreign born and many of them coming from non-English 
speaking homes, needed the most skillful teaching and a 
longer school year. 

**In one of the company-owned towns one teacher in 
a primary grade had ninety-one pupils. In such towns 
there were, of course, no classes for adults and no pros- 
pect of any until school conditions for the children are 
improved. 

“*Short terms, overcrowded rooms, poorly enforced 
truancy laws, lack of recreational facilities, all make the 
problem of the education of the miners’ children a seri- 
ous one. The immigrant parents appreciate this fact; 
the amounts they are spending in proportion to their 
wealth indicates greater sacrifice for education on their 
part than in communities in which the same tax rate pro- 
vides excellent schools, so that apparently help must 
come from other sources. 

‘*In its report on the ‘Educational Needs of Immi- 
grants in Illinois,’ the Commission has recommended that 
(1) communities shall be required to maintain day or 
evening classes for persons who are unable to read, write, 
and speak English and who are over the age of compul- 
sory, full-time attendance at day school, (2) that all per- 
sons under 21 years of age who are unable to meet the 
educational requirements for work permits under the 
State Child-Labor Law shall be required to attend day 
or evening classes, (3) that special work in behalf of the 
immigrant women shall be undertaken, (4) that the State 
should adopt a training program for teachers of immi- 
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grant classes, (5) that it shall undertake to reach the 
older men and women with moving pictures, lectures in 
their own language, ete., and (6) that both Federal and 
State aid should be granted local communities for the 
education of adult illiterates. The illiteracy and lack 
of educational opportunities in these mining towns and 
camps make it imperative that this program be promptly 
carried out.’’ 

Isn’t it gratifying to hear this from a commission 
under the Department of Registration and Education? 
We teachers have been emphatically expressing similar 
or identical facts and recommendations for ten years, but 
our efforts have been rather contemptuously referred to 
by men in high places as ‘‘propaganda.’’ The Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education has never helped 
us to get more ‘‘state aid.’’ In fact the head of that 
department was the first representative of the present 
state administration to issue a statement declaring that 
the amount we recommended this year for the state 
school fund must be reduced at least one-half. But 
please notice that the first five recommendations all de- 
pend upon the sixth; or, in other words, that the present 
school system could follow the five educational recom- 
mendations if it had the money to pay the additional 
cost, 
We hope and believe that hereafter we shall have the 
help of this department and its Immigrants’ Commission 
in solving our educational problems in the crowded in- 
dustrial communities. We certainly welcome the fullest 
investigation of educational conditions in Illinois by offi- 
cers and commissions outside of our own profession and 
hope they will all come to as sensible conclusions as the 
Immigrants’ Commission did. The work of this com- 
mission and of the Educational Commission to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor this year ought to furnish a 
great impetus to educational progress in Illinois. Every 
teacher should do all he can to get the real facts before 
them, to help them to arrive at correct conclusions, and to 
encourage them to express emphatic and helpful recom- 
mendation to the 53rd General Assembly. 


OPPOSITION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The social problem fronting America is not one that 
ean be solved by ‘‘short cut’’ methods. We are face to 
face with the problem of building a permanent civiliza- 
tion. A part of the problem has to do with the task of 
getting a real social intelligence into the basic controls 
of our living, substituting it for unintelligent habits, 
customs, traditions, legends and myths which were so 
mercilessly destroyed by the realisms of war. 

The war established the reputation of ‘‘science.’’ 
But not of ‘‘social science.’ The general public is ready 
for any new development in ‘‘science,’’ especially in the 
field of engineering construction and in explosives and 
destruetives. But it is still afraid of any development 
in the field of economic reorganization or civie controls. 
When Lewis invents a gas, ‘‘the most destructive known 
to science,’’ he takes his place in the ranks of the great 
scientists. When Wirt invents a scheme of schools and 
Plumb proposes a plan for control of the railroads, they 
run the risk of becoming ‘‘Bolshevists,’’ or ‘‘tools of 
capitalism.’’ No one is to blame for this. There was a 
time when chemists and physicists who interfered with 
the ‘‘established laws of nature’’ were treated in the 
same way. But physicists and chemists have now ‘‘ar- 
rived.’’ Einstein can now ‘‘turn the heavens inside 
out,’’ and be honored for it, even though he is not under- 
stood. One great job ahead of democracy is the job of 
making a place in the social order for the ‘‘social scien- 
tist,’’ whose business it will be to observe and criticize 
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the social order ; to strip it of outworn customs and prac- 
tices which are the hiding places of vested wrongs; to 
free and conserve thereby the greater heritages of past 
generations, and to suggest those social experimentations 
which will be the contribution of our own generation. 
To make such a place for the social sciences is, of course, 
the work primarily of their devotees, especially in the 
schools and colleges; but these will need the help of all 
interested and thoughtful men in all professions and 
vocations. The task will not be easy. 

In The Salvaging of Civilization. H. G. Wells says: 

‘‘Even in the schools and in the world of thought the estab- 
lished thing will make its unrighteous fight for life, The dull and 
dishonest in high places will suppress these greater ideas when 
they can and ignore them when they dare not suppress. It seems 
too much to hope for that there should be any willingness on the 
part of any established authority to admit its obsolescence. * * * 
it is not ereative minds that produce revolutions, but the obstinate 
conservatism of established authority. It is the blank refusal to 
aceept the idea of an orderly evolution toward new. things that 
gives a revolutionary quality to every constructive proposal. The 
huge task of political and educational reconstruction which is 
needed to arrest the present drift of human affairs toward catas- 
trophe must be achieved, if it is to be achieved at all, mainly by 
voluntary and unofficial effort, and for the most part in the teeth 
of official opposition, ’’ 

JoserpH K. Hart in The Survey. 


iNCREASE IN LAND VALUES AND MORTGAGES. 

The Chicago Tribune of July 18, 1921, contained a 
news article dated at Washington, July 17, giving cer- 
tain faets discovered by the census of 1920. Since a few 
of these facts may be of interest to teachers who are 
studying taxation and assessments of valuation, we quote 
as follows; 

Mortgage debts of American farmers more than 
<loubled in the deeade between 1910 and 1920 it was re- 
ported today by the eensus bureau. The increase in 
mortgage charges against farms owned by their oper- 
tors was 132.5 per cent, or from $1,720,172,851 in 1910 
to $4,012,711,213 in 1920. The mortgages amounted in 
1920 to 29.1 per cent of the value of the farms, against 
debts of 27.3 per cent of the value in 1910. The value 
of the farms in 1920 was $13,772,729,610. The average 
amount of mortgage debt per farm for the United States 
in 1920 was $3,361, against $1,715 in 1910. For the ten 
year period the value of farms increased 117.6 per cent, 
and the number of farms operated by their owners and 
carrying mortgage debts increased 18.6 per cent. 


COST OF THE ILLINOIS TEACHER LAST YEAR. 
Months No. of Credit 

Issued \ Cost for Adv. Net Cost 

September $ 802.50 $ 10.00 $ 792.50 

Oetober 787.50 15.00 772.50 

November 780.00 15.00 765.00 

Deeember 742.50 10.00 732.50 

January 941.25 25.00 916.25 

922.50 15.00 907.50 

922.50 25.00 897.50 

905.63 35.00 870.63 

955.50 ~- 30.00 925.50 

956.62 22.00 934.62 


232,440 $8,716.50 $202.00 $8,514.50 


Mr. George A. Brown of Bloomington had the con- 
tract for printing and mailing The Teacher for thirty- 
seven and one-half cents a year for each subscriber, or 
three and three-fourths cents for each copy printed and 
mailed. A part of his compensation was derived from 
the advertising; hence the small amount credited for 
support of The Teacher. 
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PROPHETS AND PROFITS. 


There are certain great business organizations of Chi- 
eago that have opposed revenue increases for schools for 
the last several years. Although we are-often told that 
the taxpayers are not represented at Springfield and 
have no one to look after their interests, these business 
organizations have very able lobbyists there to oppose 
such things as a large state school fund, an increased 
district rate for Chicago, and liberal amendments to the 
Juul law. These representatives of commercial interests 
reiterate such expressions as ‘‘taxation is up to the 
limit,’’ ‘‘the taxpayer cannot afford it,’’ ‘‘we must first 
pay for the war,’’ ete. They often mention the large 
amounts necessary to pay for the war as reasons for 
“‘rigid economy’’ in school expenditures. They even 
assume the role of prophets and predict such dire calam- 
ities as low wages, increased shortage of houses, unem- 
ployment, poverty of the masses, and widespread suf- 
fering if any large increase is made in school revenues. 

But let us observe how some of the commercial inter- 
ests are suffering from poverty and how they are paying 
for the war. A Chicago paper recently quoted ‘‘Indus- 
trial Expansion,’’ a publication by Dow, Jones and Com- 
pany, as saying that five large packing companies in- 
ereased their working capital 226 per cent in the six 
years from 1914 to 1920 without investing any addi- 
tional money, but by declaring stock dividends from 
their accumulated surplus. The figures given are as 
follows: 

Increase 
Capital 1914 Capital1920 in Capital 
$ 58,599,450 $189,435,606 $130,836,156 

8,880,532 20,328,229 11,447,697 

20,845,887 42,138,429 21,292,542 
43,550,124 179,927,337 136,377,213 
9,329,648 28,842,999 19,513,351 


Total $141,205,641 $460,672,600 $319,466,959 


Notice that the capital in 1920 was about three and 
one-fourth times what it was in 1914. This means that 
the stockholders are now three and one-fourth times as 
rich as they were in 1914, and that a 10 per cent dividend 
now is equal to a 32 per cent dividend on the money 
actually invested in 1914. 

Most of these enormous gains were made in war- 
time when we were told that it was a time for great 
sacrifices and that teachers and other wage-earners 
ought to be content with low wages, or at most “‘living 
wages.’’ 

Of course these companies in the future will try to 
declare liberal dividends on their new inflated capitali- 
zation, although we are told that inflated values must be 
deflated and that wages and salaries must come down as 
necessary steps in readjustment. 

Stock dividends are not subject to Federal income 
tax; therefore, the vast amounts of income paid stock- 
holders from the surplus paid no income tax. That is the 
way several great corporations practice the motto, ‘‘We 
must pay for the war.’’ 

Of course much less money would now pay for the 
war and much more could be devoted to education if the 
profiteers had not piled up enormous fortunes in war- 
time. Many teachers worked hard four year ago to sell 
saving stamps and Liberty bonds so the government 
could pay for war contracts that enriched profiteers. We 
were told then that $20,000.000 was a mere bagatelle in 
the cost of the war; but now a $20,000,000 state school 
fund is ‘‘preposterous and unthinkable,’’ as one senator 
who is subservient to the commercial interests ex- 
pressed it. 


Company 
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We respectfully urge these lugubrious prophets to 
give some attention to profits and profiteers if they want 
to ward off approaching calamities. This is written to 
inform them that they are not deceiving the teachers. 
We know that there is plenty of wealth produced in 
Illinois to pay for excellent schools for all communities 
without inflicting hardships on anyone or causing finan- 
cial distress, and we firmly believe that one of the heav- 
- jest ‘‘burdens of taxation’’ imposed upon the people is 
the burden of paying unearned incomes to profiteers and 
monopolists. 


AN EASY PROBLEM 


We need not be alarmed by the numerous complicated 
problems now facing this country; for there are numer- 
ous wise men telling us just how to solve them. Every 
newspaper and magazine contains several sure cures for 
our social, economic and political ills. Just follow these 
directions carefully and all will be well. 

For instance: 

The country is going to the demnition bow-wows be- 
cause people are extravagant and thriftless. Therefore, 
practice the utmost. economy and thrift, and inculcate 
lessons of thrift in the youth of the land. Quit spending! 
Save, save, save! 

A dreadful panic and resultant suffering is threat- 
ening on account of the paralysis of business caused by 
a cessation of buying by the public. This will never do! 
Order your goods now! Keep industry humming! Buy, 
buy, baby buy! 

The high prices are caused by underproduction. The 
war destroyed more than we can create in a century. 
We must work longer, harder and more efficiently. Get 
busy everybody! Let’s catch up with the demand. 
Work, produce, hurry! 

Why do you farmers complain? Don’t you know that 
the markets are glutted with your products and prices 
are bound to fall? Scientific agriculture, tractors and 
other machinery now enable a few farmers to raise 
enough to feed the country. Therefore, come to the city, 
farmer boys; work in our factories and help us catch 
up with our orders for automobiles, movie pictures 
cigarettes, silk stockings, and farm machinery to do the 
work you have been doing. 

The seething, heterogeneous, dissatis‘icd mass of peo- 
ple in our overcrowded cities is compiaining bitterly 
about the high prices of food, clothing and housing. 
Starvation is threatening our congested urban popula- 
tion. Many of them must move to the country, till the 
soil, and produce food and raw material for clothing. 
Back to the country! 

The salvation of the world and of the U. S. A. in par- 
ticular depends upon trade and commerce. We must 
open up outlets for our products and inlets for what we 
need. Why all this delay? Can’t a fellow trade his sur- 
plus goods for his neighbor’s surplus goods of another 
kind? Congress ought to do something at once to pro- 
mote trade and commerce. Make a treaty with Russia! 
Anything! Let us trade, or we shall be ruined! 

The trouble with business and prosperity in this 
country is that business men are fearful of foreign com- 
petition. Foreign nations are beginning to ship America 
what she needs. Imported grain is lowering the farmers’ 
prices. We must havea tariff! Build a trade-proof wall 
around America at once! Stop this trading, or we shall 
be ruined! Oh Congress, give us protection! 

Our chaotic industrial and economic conditions will 
not settle down to normalcy until Europe gets to work 
and pays what she owes us. Let us stand firm for regular 
payments. Come on, Europe: send us something to 
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square up your debts! We know you have no money, 
but you can send us something! ; 

There is great danger of a flood of goods from Europe. 
She must not make America a dumping ground for her 
products. We can raise and make what we need. 

This nation can never be really prosperous without a 
large number of cheap, common laborers to do the menial 
work, common labor, and dirty duties that must always 
be done. Therefore open up our ports of entry to for- 
eign immigrants, encourage them to come here, and put 
them to work. Let the foreigner do the work. He is 
willing—bless his heart! And the Goddess of Liberty 
still bears aloft the flaming torch of hope, guiding and 
welcoming the oppressed of all lands to our blessed 
shores! Hurrah for liberty, equality, fraternity! 

Our American standards of living, wages, and ideals 
of government are being lowered or ruined by the influx 
of ignorant and dangerous foreigners. Help! Help! 
Close the gates, quick! Shut out the ignorant, hungry 
hordes of bolsheviks! America for Americans! 

Ete. vs. etc., ad infinitum. 

It’s all very simple. Just follow the above advice 
and directions by eminent authorities in your opinions 
and practice, and all will be well. 


Books Received 





Lucy Frren Perkins: The Italian Twins. Boston and 
Chicago, 1920: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated by the Author. Pp. 152. 

If Lucy Fitch Perkins ever feels the need of uttering 
an exclamation, I suppose that she says, ‘‘By Gemini!’’ 
Other ladies may say ‘‘Good Gracious!’’ or ‘‘Mercy 
Sakes!’’ but Mrs. Perkins has found that she can safely 
swear by twins. In one way she has been responsible 
for more successful twins than any other lady of whom 
I have ever heard. The readers of this department will 
recall that I am very fond of her Dutch Twins, her 
Seotch Twins, her French Twins and that I read with 
especial interest her account of the adventures of the 
Spartan Twins. Next month, if all goes well, I’ll tell 
you what I think of her Cave Twins. 

In this particular book she introduces us to Beppina 
and Beppo, the twin daughter and son of a noble family 
of Florence (no, my dear, not South Carolina,—Italy). 
I have never had an opportunity to visit Italy myself. 
After the armistice I was recommended by my battalion 
commander for the position of mail censor at Mentone 


on the French side of the border but some swivel chair. 


hero at division headquarters ranked me out of the job 
and I continued my eareer as the best infantry drill 
master in the 8. 0. S. Ten years previous to that time 
I passed along the southern coast of Sicily on my way 
from Athens and Smyrna to Gibraltar but I didn’t stop. 
My impressions of Italy have, therefore, been gleaned 
from such sources as George Eliot’s Romola and some 
of the romances by F. Marion Crawford. In The Italian 
Twins one looks at Italy from a much different angle, 
but who shall say that the picture is not at least as true 
as those by George Eliot and Mr. Crawford? At any 
rate this story turns out happily and that is much more 
than can be said of Romola say I with a reminiscent 
shudder. 

We start off merrily enough in this story with the 
twins slipping out of bed at dawn on the morning of 
‘‘buona Pasqua.’’ These early morning scenes are 
among the best that Lucy Fitch Perkins has written. 


’ 
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By the way, my friend Geneve, who has become a rather 
flippant member of the seventh grade but who continues 
to assist me in appraising these stories of twins, re- 
marked shrewdly the other day that in almost every book 
the story begins at break of day, She wished to know 


why but I passed the buck with the statement that I . 


thought it was a grand idea. 

But trouble begins when Beppo and Beppina are 
separated from their nurse in the erowd before the 
cathedral, when they finally fall in with the gypsies, 
Carlotta and Luigi with Carina the monkey and poor 
old Ugolone the dancing bear. Then dark Care and pain- 
ful Hardship hover constantly overhead clouding the 
picture. Over the Appenines the kidnapped twins trudge 
and down the other side to the Adriatic coast and then 
by boat to Venice. It is a fearsome journey but, for 
that reason, it is impressed all the more strongly upon 
us. To go as captives of a Gypsy family is not a mode 
of travel that appeals either to Geneve or to me but, 
just the same, both of us take the keenest interest in 
such a trip when Beppo and Beppina are the victims. 

After seeing Venice for a number of weeks in a thor- 
ough manner seldom if ever attempted by the usual 
tourist, they eseape by a daring and well thought and 
well executed plan of Beppo’s and, after an exciting 
flight they reach the summer villa of their parents. As 
in the other books of the series the author has supplied 
her own illustrations and they are exquisite and full 
of life. 

Mites GLoriosus. 
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Music Arouses a 
New School Spirit! 


Music is fast coming into its rightful place in the 
schools of America. Educators recognize its 
value as a recreational force; its refreshing effect 
on tired minds and bodies; its beneficial influence 
on all school work. 





Music means progress. A good piano should be available 
to every room. W. Otto Miessner’s Monogram, the 
“Baby Upright’’ Supreme is the ideal piano for school use. 
It is Mr. Miessner’s latest creation; a development of the 
small piano originated by him, possessing many exclusive 
advantages. 





Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly big and beauti- 
ful; unsurpassed for school work. The Monogram is only 
3 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet deep. 
Weighs only 375 pounds. Easily moved from room to 
room. 





Get complete information. Your school can have a 
Monogram. The 32-page book “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money” tells what to da when funds are lacking. 
Mail the coupon. 








The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MIESSNER PIANO CO.,, L. T. 11-21 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee. 


Please send your free 32 page book, “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money,” also the Monogram catalog and details 
of your special 10 day Trial offer to Schools. 


Name 
School 
Position 


Address 
IT—11-21 * 
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A CORRECTION 
In the October number I led you to be- 
lieve that Miss Elizabeth R. Lovett is in St. 
Elmo instead of in Martinsville. Miss Lovett 
wrote last month, however, stating that she 
is teaching in Martinsville. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING DEDI- 
CATED AT JACKSONVILLE 
OCTOBER 26 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair de- 
livered the dedication address for the new 
high school building in Jacksonville on the 
evening of Wednesday, October 26th. Sup- 
erintendent H. A. Perrin and the members 
of his board have reason to be proud of the 
handsome new structure which was erected 
at a cost of over $460,000 to replace the orig- 
inal building that was burned March 14, 
1918, 


Speaking of Superintendent Perrin re- 
minds us that Superintendent A. Floyd Cook 
of Hinsdale stuck his chest out at the School- 
masters’ Club Banquet in Peoria last month 
and averred that he is the luckiest school 
superintendent in Illinois. It appears that 
in Hinsdale there is the regular school board 
and a township high school board. There 
isn’t anything particularly lucky in that 
from a superintendent’s standpoint. The 
fortunate phase consists in the fact that the 
personnel of the two boards is identical and 
the same man is president of both boards. 
Not so bad, eh what? 
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COPIES OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The U. 8, Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington has issued a little pamphlet contain- 
ing the Constitution of the United States. 
Copies of this publication may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cents per copy. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government ex- 
aminations constantly being held throughout the 
entire country. Thousands of rmanent, life, 
positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, t. §&230, Rochester, 
N.Y., for schedule showing Fall examination dates 


and "places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample exam- 
ination questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 





WOMEN’S RIGHTS? 


Miss Z: (Teacher) ‘‘What is your 
father’s name?’’ 

Third Grader: ‘‘ Mike.’’ 

Miss Z: ‘* What is your mother’s name?’” 

T. G.: ‘‘I dunno,’’ . 

Miss Z: ‘*‘What does your father call 
her?’’ 

T. G.: ‘*Nothin’.’’ 

Miss Z.: ‘‘Suppose your mother were in 


the back yard, and your father wanted her, 
what would he call ber?’’ 

T. G.: ‘* We ain’t got no yard, so he don’t 
eall her nothin’.’’ 

Miss Z.: ‘‘Suppose your mother were in 
another room, and your father wanted her. 
What would he call her?’’ 

T. G.: ‘‘He don’t call her nothin’, He 
just whistles.’’ 

School Topics, Cleveland, O. 
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ILLINOIS TEACHER 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SERIES 
—Or— 


MODERN PHYSIOLOGY 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH 


By Mary S. Haviland 
of the National Child Welfare Association 








Three books representing, The Mechanics and Hygiene of 
the Body; Home Hygiene; Personal Hygiene. 


PRIMER. The Most Wonderful House in the World. 
BOOK I. The Play House. 
BOOK II. The Warker’s Tool Chest. 


Entertaining and fascinating. Each chapter fol- 
lowed by “Things To Do,” “Things To Remember” and 
“Things To Think About.” 

Pen and ink and half tone illustrations. 


Send for circulars. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
E. Washington Sq. 


CHICAGO 
2126 Prairie Ave. 











THOMAS CHARLES DEAD 
NoTeD EDUCATOR AND PUBLISHER 
Passes AWAY 

Thomas Charles was widely known through- 
out the eountry among teachers and by the 
edueational trade. His whole life was de- 
voted to the cause of education, dating from 
the time of his graduation under the noted 
educator, Horace Mann, at Antioch College. 
He was born in the state of Ohio in 1829, 
but had lived since 1869 in Chicago, where 
he was engaged in business from the time 
he came to the city until his death. Barly 
in his business career he began to handle 
the kindergarten goods manufactured by the 
Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, 
Mass, Since 1882, the Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, founded by Mr. Charles in that year 
and ineorporated in 1890, has been known 
especially throughout the Middle West as the 
headquarters of everything in the way of 
kindergarten material and kindergarten pub- 
lieations known and approved by the educa- 
tional trade. His line of business naturally 
placed him in close touch not only with 
kindergarten supervisors and teachers, but 
with superintendents and teachers, through- 
out the country. He took an active interest 
in and wielded a marked influence in shaping 
legislation promoting the establishment of 
kindergartens throughout several states of 
the Middle West. 

The business of the Thomas Charles Com- 


THE 


385 Pages. 


endeavor. 





GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS 


A NEW BOOK BY 
DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY 
Bound in Cloth; 22 Chapters, and 242 illustrations and 


maps including several fine colored insert maps. 


This volume attempts to present the geography of Illinois as a 
whole so that the reader may appreciate the resources of the state and 
understand how man has used them. The natural features and nat- 
ural resources are treated in some detail. 


The book is designed to be of interest to the busy citizen who 
wishes to know his state as a unit in its present day activities; to 
teachers and pupils who would know Illinois well enough to interpret 
other regions in comparison with the home state; to all who wish to 
learn the reasons for the high rank of Illinois in many lines of human 


It is an intensely interesting and readable book. Copies should 
be in every school library and every private library. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


NORMAL, ILL. 








pany, from small beginnings, has grown in 





forty years to be the largest kindergarten 

house dealing with everything pertaining to 

kindergarten and primary education. 
Primary Education, October. 


FROM CASEY TO CHRISMAN 
L. W. Ragland, formerly principal of the 
Township High School at- Casey, starts the 
present school year at Chrisman. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Peoples Gas Bids. 





TEACHERS 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


“The Plywouth Bide. ___Berkaley Bemk Bldg 








Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 

















In order to 


complete aids an@ better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for Brigham afid aid McFarlane’s Es- 
sentials of Geography gives all this needed assistance. Not only it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much illuminati 


pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is a oi by the a c ce noni s in - 
second half of the book: Geography in the Higher Grades; 

ing Geography; Problems in Geography; The Use of Pic ; viel Work 
for Older Pupils; Geography as a Social Science; Minimum § ntials; Books 


for Teachers. 


This Teachér’s Manual will give you new views about the teaching of 


ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY 


A Manual for Teachers 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 


geography. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


RICHER GEOGRAPHY 


‘THE study ai today is taking on a new breadth and meaning. 


t the increasing demands teachers arg Tequiring more 








discussion of the 


each- 
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“Colgate University, 





NEW YORK CINNATI CHICAGO 


me BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
L AU NDE RE. D 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 


is strong and durable. There is a big difference betwuu . 


our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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‘THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 
By 
MonzoE AND BUCKINGHAM 


Is simple enough in its operation 
to make it a valuable aid 

to both city and rural] schools. 

It is very easy to administer. 
Teachers who have used it 

are inclined to diagnose more 
carefully all cases of failure 

to do good school work. 

Teachers, upon discovering 

that this work is constructive ny 
and not for the purpose of 
finding fault with teachers, 
cooperate very willingly. 

A better understanding of 

schoo] situations 

is developed between 

teachers and supervisors. 

The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 
forms a preliminary basis 

for the study of gradation 

or grouping 

by mental rather than 
chronological ages. 


The ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 


is now standardized 
on the basis of 55,000 scores. 


PUBLIO-SCHOOL PUBLISHING OO. vm 
Bloomington, Ill. 





